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CHAPTER  I 
FORMULATION  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Problem 

General  Statement 

If  the  One  World  for  which  we  are  so  desperately 
striving  today  —  however  much  a  reality  it  may  have  become 
with  regard  to  a  niamber  of  basic  issues  of  an  economic,  social 
and  political  nature  —  is  not  to  remain  a  hopeful  aspiration 
as  far  as  unity  and  accord  among  the  nations  are  concerned, 
efficient  knowledge  of  languages  will  be  more  necessary  than 
any  other  basic  educational  equipment  to  achieve  this  reality. 
This  statement  is  based  on  the  fixed  belief  that  freedom  from 
prejudice  and  provincialism  through  a  mutual  understanding  of 
peoples  by  one  another  is  the  true  basis  of  peace.  Perhaps 
the  v/ords  of  Archibald  MacLeish,  a  representative  in  the 
United  National  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organ- 
ization, may  carry  conviction:   "Not  merely  understanding 
between  governments  or  privileged  individuals,"  he  states, 
"bat  a  human  sense  of  each  other  as  human  beings,  is  the 
only  climate  in  which  peace  can  breathe," 

Specific  Problem 
The  specific  problem  of  this  study  is  to  determine 
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th.e  need  for  teaching  certain  foreign  languages  in  high  schools* 
The  scope  of  under stgjiding  is  becoming  more  international 
than  national;  the  time  distance  between  nations  is  becoming 
shorter  and  shorter.   Therefore,  if  the  student  of  today  and 
tomorrow  is  to  learn  and  move  freely,  he  must  have  knowledge 
of  languages  on  an  international  scale. 

Delimitations 
This  study  will  be  limited  specifically  to  four  lang- 
uages:  Spanish,  Latin,  German,  and  French.   These  are  the 
foreign  languages  which  are  taught  most  in  particular  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  high  schools;  therefore,  the 
study  of  these  four  languages  is  feasible, 

Basic  Assumptions 

Foreign  languages  do  have  a  place  in  the  high  school 
curriculum;  however,  it  mast  be  ass\;mied  that  certain  foreign 
languages  taught  in  high  schools  have  a  minimum  value  in 
promating  international  relations. 

The  Need,  For  the  Study 

There  is  today  a  greater  awareness  than  ever  of  the 
role  of  languages  in  the  world.  Men's  thoughts  and  ideol- 
ogies leap  frontiers  with  incredible  speed.  Whether  they 
deal  with  fact  or  propaganda,  they  have  to  be  translated 
with  an  understandable  medium.  They  have  to  be  commionicated. 
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While  English  is  tmdoubtedly  the  language  used  lay  the  great- 
est number  of  people  on  the  earth  today,  as  a  native  tongue, 
and  as  a  second  language,  it  stands  to  reason  that  English 
alone  is  not  adequate*  Htindreds  of  millions  of  the  earth's 
inhabitants  do  not  use  English  and  have  no  ready  access  to 
it»  Hence  tl'.ere  is  the  need  for  acquaintanceship  with  other 
tongues. 

"In  early  American  schools  languages  were  service- 
able in  producing  the  refinement  and  polish  necessary  for 
intelligent,  well-bred  citizens.   They  were  the  sources  of 
profit  and  of  religious  understanding. " 

Only  in  part  do  our  schools  reflect  this  world  aware- 
ness of  this  modern  linguistic  need.   This  study  is  designed 
to  point  out  the  values  and  the  great  need  for  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  in  the  high  schools. 

Incidence  of  the  Problem 

Kiere  is  among  present  day  educators  a  sotmd  recog- 
nition that  the  need  for  a  thoroughly  broadminded  and  liber- 
ally educated  generation  of  men  has  never  been  greater  than 
it  is  tods-y,  but  that  the  opportunity  for  mass  education  like- 
wise has  never  been  more  favorable  than  at  present.   To  seize 
this  opportunity  now  means  to  face  not  only  the  present  but 
also  the  future.   It  means  sov/ing  the  seed  from  which  the 


1.  Leonard,  J.  Paul,  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  1946 
p.  9 
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responsible  human  being  and  citizen  of  tomorrow  will  grow. 

Procedure 

TMs  study  of  a  contemporary  problem  involves  a  pro- 
gram of  wide  reading  and  careful  review  of  current  literature 
in  the  field  of  foreign  languages  and  secondary  education. 
It  includes  the  teaching  of  these  languages  and  the  ramifi- 
cations of  that  teaching.   However,  it  was  fo\ind,  after  much 
reading,  that  the  field  which  is  being  studied  and  its  various 
problems  had  been  sufficiently  investigated  and  studied  and 
that  much  of  this  reading  material  was  repetitious.   Since 
this  is  a  current  problem,  most  of  the  reading  must  be  in 
the  realm  of  current  literature  available  on  this  subject 
both  in  books  and  periodicals, 

"An  analysis  of  the  present  philosophy  concerning 
the  study  of  the  foreign  languages  reveals  that  the  follow- 
ing points  of  viev;  are  quite  generally  accepted  today: 

1,  An  organic  conception  of  language  as  the  ac- 
tive process  of  communicating  feelings,  wants,  or  ideas. 
This  is  reflected  in  more  significant  choice  of  thought- 
content  as  the  medium  for  learning  the  language,  for  exam- 
ple, the  emphasis  on  Latin  America  in  Spanish  courses. 

2.  It  is  also  reflected  in  increasing  attempts 
to  evaluate  outcomes  in  the  way  of  information,  attitudes, 
insights,  etc.  acquired  through  the  meditua  of  the  language 
or  while  learning  the  language. 
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3,   It  is  also  reflected  in  a  return  bo  the  Aris- 
totelian conception  of  learning  to  do  by  doing  and  of  letting 
theory  grow  out  of  the  need  for  insight,  for  example,  start 
doing  before  theorizing. 

4«   It  is  also  reflected  in  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  conversational  objective,  especially  in  Spanish,  about 
1940. 

5.   It  is  further  reflected  in  significant  attempts 
to  evaluate  outcomes  in  terms  of  life  applications." 

Producing  or  changing  the  emotional  aspects  and  the 
moving  moral  forces,  as  well  as  the  physical  ones,  is  cur- 
rently evident  in  the  teaching  of  English  and  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  American  high  schools. 

Bj-   the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  need  for  teaching 
foreign  languages  and  the  techniques  with  which  to  teach 
these  languages  had  received  more  publicity  than  any  other 
phase  of  the  educational  program  set  up  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
Because  we  were  fighting  a  global  war  and  millions  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  abroad  and  coming  into  contact  with  many 
languages  and  civilizations,  different  from  their  own,  the 
public  showed  tremendous  interest  in  foreign  language  dis- 
tinctly.  There  has  never  been  as  great  demand  for  foreign 
language  dictionaries,  conversation  manuals  and  grammars, 
and  courses  by  way  of  recordings.  Leading  newspapers  of 


2.  Gruhcn,  W.  T.,  and  Douglass,  H.  R.,  The  Modern  Junior 
High  School,  1947,  pp.  150-151 
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the  country  carried  full-page  advertisements  urging  readers 
to  start  Immediately  learning  foreign  languages  the  quick 
and  easy  W2.y.   "If  a  baby  can  talk  them,  why  not  you"?  was 
the  catchy  slogan  of  one  recording  firm. 

More  and  more  people  are  realizing  the  need  for  in- 
creased study  of  foreign  languages,  V/hat  takes  place  at 
the  United  Nations  sessions  is  illxxminating  in  this  respect. 
There  are  five  official  languages  at  the  United  Nations  ses- 
sions.  They  are  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian,  and  Span- 
ish,  Of  these,  there  are  two  working  lanruages  into  which  all 
speeches  are  translated  —  English  and  French,  English  and 
French  were  accepted  by  a  committee  of  linguistic  experts 
meeting  at  UNESCO  Headquarters  in  Paris,  as  the  two  univer- 
sal auxiliary  languages  to  be  recommended  to  UNESCO  for  its 
basic  educational  program.   Including  these  two,  eight  re- 
gional auxiliary  languages  were  suggested:  RussIpji,  Arabic, 
Spanish,  Hindustani,  Chinese,  Malay,  and  various  dialects 
now  in  use. 

Our  schools  reflect  only  partly  the  world  awareness 
of  this  modern  linguistic  need,  as  I  have  stated  before. 
Some  two  million  students,  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  more 
than  seven  million,  take  foreign  languages  in  our  public 
high  schools.  Almost  half  of  those  language  students  take 
Latin,   The  others  are  very  unevenly  divided  among  Spanish, 


3,   Teachers  College  Record,  December,  1947,  Vol,  49,  No, 
3,  p,  179 
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French,  German,  and  Italian.   Students  enrolled  for  the  first 
two  comprise  probably  80  to  95  per  cent  of  all  modern  foreign 
language  students.   At  the  secondary  level  there  are  no  Chin- 
ese, Russian,  Arabic,  or  Hindustani.  V/hether  we  consider  for- 
eign lajnguage  study  as  strictly  utilitarian  or  cxiltural,  admin- 
istrators should  give  it  a  proper  place  in  the  cuj'riculum. 

It  has  been  said  by  educators  that  "teaching  languages 
is  teaching  the  technique  of  classifying,  sorting,  ordering, 
clarifying  experiences  —  the  technique  of  thinking  straight," 

V/hat  are  some  of  the  most  urgent  problems?   They  are 
more  careful  and  earlier  selection  of  students,  and  accompany- 
ing that,  greater  concentration  on  one  language  with  a  view  to 
laying  a  solid  foxindation  leading  to  mastery.   Two  years  of 
fewer  than  two  hundred  clock  hours  of  exposure  per  year  in 
the  average  high  school  course  is  not  enough  when  usurI  con- 
ditions of  student  selection  and  teaching  prevail.  We  know 
that  the  ideal  age  for  foreign  language  study  is  between  ten 
and  twelve  years  of  age.    If  we  delay  this  initial  linguis- 
tic contact,  we  do  not  get  as  much  spontaneity,  naturalness, 
and  imitative  ability.  Older  students  are  more  self-conscious 
about  speaking  and  repeating.  They  want  more  mature  material 
which  is  not  often  available  for  beginners.  However,  the 
problem  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  English  grammar  causes 


4,  Ibid,  p,  184 

5,  ITeonard,  J.  Paul,  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  1946, 
pp.  191-192 

6«   Teachers  College  Record,  December,  1947,  Vol.  49, 

No,  3,  p.  186 
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foreign  language  to  be  a  high  school  elective  instead  of  a 
required  course  in  the  elementary  grades. 

In  a  report  from  the  Panel  on  Language  Committee  on 
the  TJUESCO  Program,  it  was  stated  that  "the  panel  recommends 
that  the  National  Commission,  and  UNESCO,  give  greater  rec- 
ognition to  the  fact  that  inability  to  conmunicate  readily 
through  the  medium  of  language  is  a  major  barrier  to  inter- 

n 

national  understanding  and  peace,"   It  was  also  stated  that 
"the  United  States  National  Commission  in  this  country,  and 
the  other  national  commissions  each  in  its  own  country,  in- 
itiate and  actively  support  expansion  of  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  by  the  most  modern  and  scientific  methods  in  order 
to  promote  the  mutual  understanding  of  differing  ways  of 

Q 

thinking  and  acting  in  the  international  community"  and 
"that  the  United  States  Commission  recommend  to  school  sys- 
tems and  administrators  increased  and  improved  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  in  the  grade  schools  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  provision  be  made  for  pupils  who  have  successfully 
begun  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  in  grade  school  to  con- 
tinue  it  in  secondary  school  v/ithout  intermaption. "   It  also 
recommended  that  "all  teachers  of  foreign  languages  include 
in  their  class  programs  an  increased  amount  of  material  con- 
ducive to  international  understanding,  using  such  cultural 


7.  School  and  Society,  August  7,  1948,  Vol.  68,  No. 
1754,  p.  93 

8.  Loc.  cit. 

9.  Loc.  cit. 
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and  informational  content  as  a  basis  for  foreign  language 

practice," 

11 

Dr.  Fred  S.  Durham   of  the  University  of  Michigan  says 

that  Americans  hold  a  strategic  position.  We  have  the  na- 
tionals of  all  nations  vrith  whom  we  have  relations.   At  least 
we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  their  nationals  to  serve  as 
a  nation. 

If  foreign  students  do  not  attend  these  foreign  lang- 
uage classes  regularly,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  ask  them 
to  attend  the  classes  from  time  to  time  to  help  promote  con- 
versation in  the  language  itself.   Speaking  the  language  with 
a  native  of  the  coiHitry  is  one  of  the  best  v/ays  of  promoting 
conversation. 

I  see  no  reason  why  language  study,  as  a  vital  part  of 
general  education  and  cultural  background  of  a  student,  should 
not  train  all  the  faculties,  and  develop,  insofar  as  it  can, 
those  v/hich  have  been  neglected  in  earlier  training.   The 
privilege  and  duty  of  a  foreign  language  teacher  should  indeed 
be  a  challenge  to  him.   He  should  consider  it  a  very  important 
task  which  has  been  set  forth  for  him  to  accomplish.   As  Hen- 
ry Grattan  Doyle  puts  it:   "Ours  is  an  apostleship  of  daily 
demands,  daily  achievements,  and  daily  satisfactions,  akin, 
in  my  way  of  thinking ,  to  that  of  the  clergyman,  the  phys- 
icians, and  of  all  those  who  minister  to  hiiman  needs  and  work 


la.  Loc.  cit. 

11.   School  and  Society,  July  24,  1948,  Vol.  68,  No. 
1750,  p.  49   '  ' 
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for  human  conciliation  and  adjustment.  We  don't  t^lk  about 

such  things,  but  I  never  knew  a  successful  and  happy  lang- 
uage teacher  who  didn't  obviously  have  this  feeling  of  conse- 
cration to  the  task,  of  solemn  pride  in  his  or  her  profession, 
of  deep  and  lasting  satisfaction  in  having  chosen  it  above 
all  others." 

Foreign  languages  taught  in  the  high  school  "develop 
correct  mental  habits,  historical  and  cultxiral  background, 
a  right  attitude  toward  social  situations,  and  a  capacity 
for  literary  appreciation;  the  student  vrauld  also  obtain  en- 
nobling incentives  from  a  closer  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  great  personalities  of  history.   If  he  were  studying 
Latin,  it  would  be  Roman  history  —  Caesar,  Vergil,  and  Cic- 
ero —  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  past  and  increased  ca- 
pacity for  having  accomplished  v/ell  a  piece  of  strenuous 

13 

intellectual  work  and  consequent  effect  upon  the  character," 

In  teaching  a  foreign  language  to  a  high  school  student, 
the  job  of  the  teacher  is  not  only  one  of  teaching  the  lang- 
uage itself,  but  also  one  of  acquainting  these  students  with 
the  customs  and  cultures  of  the  people  whose  language  they 
Bve   learning.   To  bring  even  two  individuals  into  the  light 
and  warmth  of  understanding  and  goodwill  is  in  itself  no 
small  accomplishment,  and  the  opportunities  are  endless  in 
this  field. 


12,  Education,  October,  1948,  Vol.  69,  No.  2,  p.  122 

13,  Leonard,  J.  Paul,  Secondary  S^chool  Curriculum,  1946 
pp.  252-253 
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Language  is  one  of  the  points  of  intersection  in  that 
network  of  habit  and  choice  which  is  the  pattern  of  our  hviman 
behavior. 

Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  mast  be  constructed. 
These  defenses  cannot  be  constructed  when  ignorance  of  each 
other's  ways  and  lives  exists.  We  should  understand  that 
this  ignorance  has  existed  throughout  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  that  it  is  because  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Trorld  that  their  differences  have  all  too 
often  broken  into  war.  We  should  be  aware  and  should  have 
accessible  to  us  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge. 
Ways  and  means  of  communication  between  the  people  of  the 
world  must  be  increased  and  developed.   These  means  should 
be  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  understanding  and  a  true  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  each  other's  lives.   Our  education 
should  always  be  aimed  at  breaking  down  barriers  of  suspic- 
ion and  mistrust  —  education  for  International  understanding. 

Education  for  international  \inder standing  demands  the 
use  of  swifter,  more  economical  and  more  effective  methods 
of  second  language  teaching.   There  should  be  more  cooper- 
ation between  linguists  and  language-teaching  experts. 
These  persons  should  utilize  teaching  of  languages  to  increase 
mutual  understanding  of  peoples. 

"Little  is  said  of  education  for  the  air  age,  atomic 
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age,  world  citizenship,  international  and  inter  cult  \iral  \m- 
derstanding  viithout  the  mention  of  the  need  for  foreign  lang- 
uages.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  for  any  of  these  purposes. 

We  have  to  meet  the  anti-intellectualism  that  is  character- 

14 
istic  of  educational  thinking." 

As  an  adult  nation,  and  a  dominant  figure  in  world 
affairs,  it  is  imperative  that  rve  should  support  the  present 
trend  of  broadening  the  study  of  foreign  languages  to  include 
not  only  a  few  important  languages,  hut  also  Oriental,  Slavic, 
and  Near  Eastern  languages  as  well.   Our  contacts  with  other 
nations  are  certain  to  increase,  and  permanent  influence  will 
be  based  largely  upon  how  well  a  large  percentage,  not  merely 
a  small  choice  group,  of  our  population  understands  and  can 
communicate  with  people  of  other  nations. 

We  must  come  to  the  point  of  teaching  an  understand- 
able foreign  language  course,  not  Just  strict  grammar  rules 
by  which  we  illustrate  sentences  and  simple  stories.  We 
must  stop  teaching  imaginary  languages.  As  anyone  knows  who 
has  studied  English  either  in  high  school  or  college,  the 
English  language  is  not  generally  spoken  according  to  all 
those  rules  we  were  compelled  to  learn  to  pass  an  English 
grammar  course.  Rather,  we  have  ovir  own  interpretations  of 
how  to  express  ourselves,  and  they  do  not  alvfays  comply  with 
these  grammar  rules  over  which  we  labored  so  strenuously. 

The  language  courses  we  teach  in  high  schools  should 


14.   Ibid,  p.  71 
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be  practical  ones.   For  example,  a  person  may  take  French.  In 
high,  school  for  two  years,  learning  these  rules  and  simple 
sentences  we  have  Just  spoken  of,  then  visit  the  country 
where  it  is  spoken  —  and  to  his  surprise,  he  is  lostl  Why? 
Because  his  French  course  was  not  a  practical  one.   The  high 
school  student  must  be  taught  a  language  which  he  may  use  in 
a  shop  in  a  country  where  the  language  is  spoken.  He  must 
know  how  to  trade.   If  he  wants  to  ask  directions  or  take 
a  bus  to  another  place,  he  should  be  able  to  inquire  intell- 
igently in  the  language.   If  he  attends  a  church,  he  must 
be  taught  the  type  of  language  that  the  ordinary  minister 
V70uld  use.  A  lecture  heard  in  France  might  not  be  in  per- 
fectly spoken  French. 

Our  language  courses  now  recognize  standard  grammar 
and  punctuation.   They  are  taught  often  for  understanding 
rather  than  for  practice.  A  student  who  has  been  through 
a  high  school  language  course,  whether  it  be  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  or  German  should  be  able  to  walk  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  Paris,  Madrid,  or  Berlin,  according  to  the  language 
which  he  studied,  and  be  able  to  talk  intelligently  with 
the  people  he  meets. 

Colloquialisms  should  be  taught,  for  these  languages 
have  their  ovm  characteristic  expressions  as  do  v/e  in  this 
coTintry.   It  might  be  wise  to  show  some  of  the  movies  from 
these  various  countries,  not  just  once,  but  repeatedly,  so 
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that  the  student  might  better  understand  the  spoken  language 
of  that  particular  country. 

Trade  journals  might  he  examined  in  these  foreign  lang- 
uage classes  in  order  to  show  the  students  how  trade  is  car- 

15 
rled  on,  between  the  countries.   The  Latin  American  coiuitries 

especially,  have  good  and  interestingly  vn?itten  trade  Journals. 
These  are  attractive,  have  well-written  and  illustrated  ad- 
vertisements, and  show  anything  from  dental  supplies  to  shoes. 

Again,  this  language  taught  in  our  high  schools  must 
be  one  that  will  be  worthwhile  after  the  student  has  finished 
high  school.  All  too  often,  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
students  who  will  enter  college  upon  graduation.  Although 
this  emphasis  has  its  rightful  place,  it  should  not  be  stressed 
above  other  practical  aims,  because  such  a  small  percentage 
of  these  students  enter  college.   ''Along  with  the  language 
should  be  taught  information  of  the  other  countries;  for 
example,  the  high  schools  of  foreign  countries  would  be  an 

nl6 

interesting  study." 

The  classes  should  keep  abreast  of  the  contemporary 
happenings.   During  the  Nuremburg  trials,  a  German  class  might 
have  had  that  as  a  special  study. 

Modern  language  teaching,  of  all  high  school  subjects, 
is  the  most  entrenched  in  sterile  traditionalism.   It  must  under- 
go some  changes  in  order  to  promote  better  international  under- 
standing. 


15.  Education  Digest,  November,  1948,  Vol.  15,  No.  3., 
p.  36 

16.  Loc.  cit. 


CHAPTER  II 
WHY  CONTIlvTUE  LATIN  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM? 

"ihe  Latin  grammar  school,  the  oldest  establishment 
of  secondary  education,  emphasized  the  study  of  Latin,  and 
apparently  served  well  its  limited  purpose  of  preparing  boys 
for  college.  Unable  to  adjust  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  American  life,  it  responded  but  feebly  to  the  growing  de- 
mands for  a  broader  curriculum," 

And  so,  since  the  beginning  of  secondary  education, 
Latin  has  been  taught  in  secondary  schools.   A  knowledge 
of  Latin,  then,  as  many  people  consider  it  today,  was  the 
badge  of  an  educated  man.  However,  of  what  real  value  is 
Latin  of  our  high  school  progrsjn  today?  Does  it  help  pro- 
mote international  understanding? 

Whether  or  not  Latin  has  any  value  in  respect  to 
tlie  promotion  of  good  will  internationally,  it  is,  no  doubt, 
taught  in  the  high  schools  largely  because  of  this  heritage. 

Latin  was  taught  to  men  of  the  armed  forces  during 
the  war.   Then  there  was  a  conunon  purpose.  Now  that  we  are 
at  peace  with  our  neighboring  coiantries,  we  must  look  for  a 
common  bond  that  v/ill  serve  the  interests  of  neace.  We  must 


lo  Edward,  N.,  and  Richey.  H.  G.,  The  School  in  the 
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seek  a  common  language  that  will  promote  a  common  Tinder  stand- 
ing. 

While  Latin  will  doubtless  be  continued  in  the  high 
school  curriculum,  we  must  emphasize  the  similarities  of  the 
language  with  that  of  others.   The  likenesses  in  traditions 
and  customs  should  be  emphasized  rather  than  the  differences 
which  cause  misunderstanding  and  contempt.   It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  us  to  concentrate  on  the  similarities  between  our- 
selves and  other  nations,  rather  than  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
similarities, as  we  usually  tend  to  do. 

The  Romans  handed  down  a  tradition.   They  were  al- 
ways looking  forward.   Sterling  Dow  has  said,  "The  study  of 
Latin  is  not  merely  of  a  major  classical  literatvire  and  civil- 
ization, but  also  of  great  medieval  tradition  of  human  unity 
and  of  freedom  under  universal  law  which  spans  like  a  mighty 
arch  the  procession  of  the  centuries  from  Rome  to  our  own 
time."^ 

We  should  teach  our  children  the  very  best  in  art, 

music,  and  literature.   Surely,  the  religion  we  profess  came 

to  us  from  Palestine.  Vie   got  our  heritage  of  democracy  from 

Greece  and  Rome:   the  doctrine  that  all  human  beings  sj?e 

born  equal  regardless  of  class  or  creed  or  geography  or  color 

or  sex.  We  got  many  of  our  ideas  of  experimental  likes  and 

science,  constitutional  government,  our  English  language  and 
literature  from  the  Greeks  also. 

Although  Latin  is  to  be  retained,  there  are  other  ways 
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than  the  usual  present  course  of  study.   For  example,  the 
first  year  of  Latin  might  lead  up  to  some  author  other  than 
Caesar*  A  richer  vocabulary  should  be  taught  in  order  to 
stress  English  words  derived  from  Latin,  since  it  is  the 
source  of  one  half  of  our  words. 

Instead  of  old,  traditional  stories,  we  might  include 
some  v/orks  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  some  Vergil,  Works  selected  for  use  from  the  Old 
Testament  for  reading  in  Latin  would  have  to  avoid  religious 
dogma,  because  of  our  theory  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Several  religious  faiths  and  different  racial  back- 
groxinds  might  be  represented.   Is  not  harmony  within  heter- 
ogeneous groups  and  among  larger  groups  and  nations,  with 
intelligent  understanding  of  differences,  exactly  what  we 
are  vrorking  for  in  education? 

If  the  high  school  student  were  taught  the  Old  Test- 
ament in  this  foreign  language,  he  might  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  it.  Many  claim  the  Bible  as  the  greatest  of  all 
traditions.   The  New  Testament,  the  Sermon  on  the  Moiint  and 
the  Golden  Rule  are  not  merely  basic  in  religion;  they  also 
provide  the  foundations  of  justice  and  charity,  upon  which 
we  have  built  our   civilization. 

It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the  oldest  forms 

of  life  have  the  longest  future.   Latin  helps  us  to  preserve 
a  certain  balance  and  dignity  of  mind,  together  v/ith  a  sane 

confidence  in  the  future. 
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In  oiir  study  of  foreign  language  in  the  tLlgh  schools, 
we  must  give  a  basic  knowledge  of  many  religious  faiths  and 
different  racial  backgrounds. 

We  must  integrate  in  our  language  studies,  whether 
modern  or  ancient,  the  traits  of  a  cultured  person:   consid- 
eration for  others,  dependability,  integrity,  and  the  best 
that  has  been  said  and  done  with  an  eye  toward  the  future. 
Teachers  should  not  be  interested  so  much  in  Latin 
as  in  the  v;elfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  they  are  teaching. 
Dr.  Warren  C.  Seyfert  tells  us  that  "the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  school  is  to  help  young  people  to  solve  more 
adequately  their  contemporary  problems  a.nd  to  make  such  prep- 
aration as  is  possible  to  solve  the  problems  they  are  to 

meet  later  on,  as  they  live  in  and  endeavor  to  improve  a  dem- 

3 
ocratic  social  setting." 

Teachers  must  help  these  young  people  learn  to  think, 
to  develop  the  learning  experiences. 

Latin  literature  can  help  open  the  eyes  of  many  stu- 
dents to  human  problems  and  desires  of  vrhich  they  have  been 
only  dimly  aware,  or  v/hich  were  but  poorly  defined  in  their 
own  minds. 

In  solving  problems  it  is  usually  helpful  and  reas- 
suring to  know  the  leads  which  other  people  at  other  tines 
and  under  other  circumstances  have  followed  in  their  search 


3.  Classical  Journal,  Vol.  44,  No.  2,  November  1948, 
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for  solutions  to  similar  problems,   Latin  literature  certain- 
ly has  something  to  contribute  toward  this  end,  even  though 
we  must  admit  that  the  literature  suitable  to  our  adolescents 
is  by  no  means  comprehensive  in  its  coverage  of  life's  dif- 
ficulties, or  its  triumphs. 

Latin  may,  however,  expaiid  the  student's  ideas  as  to 
how  to  express  one's  thoughts  and  feelings  in  an  effective 
and  convincing  manner.   It  may  be  a  source  of  personal  pleas- 
ure and  delight. 

The  Latin  literature  which  we  teach  in  our  high  schools 
must  be  chosen  for  content  value  as  well  as  for  beauty  of  form 
or  style.   If  we  are  to  teach  these  youngsters  how  to  solve 
their  problems,  then  we  must  choose  literature  appropriate  to 
their  problems.   The  meaning  of  this  literature  must  make 
sense. 

The  Latin  teacher,  as  vjell  as  any  other  classroom  teach- 
er, must  be  somewhat  of  a  philosopher.   The  literature,  if  it 
is  to  be  valid  in  Latin  class,  might  be  of  value  to  other 
classes,  and  should  be  available  to  these  other  classes  and 
students. 

True,  the  purpose  of  teaching  is  to  emphasize  both 
the  importance  and  the  appreciation  of  the  ancient  Roman 
culture  in  relation  to  our  modern  American  culture,  but  if 
this  be  true,  why  drive  these  students  to  translate  fifteen 
lines  a  day  of  Caesar  which  they  don't  understand  when  they 
have  completed  the  assignment? 

In  the  high  school  Latin  classes,  the  teacher  should 
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also  strive  to  teach  the  relationship  between  English  and 
Latin,   In  these  classes  the  students  practice  the  analysis 
of  English,  its  phraseology,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
effect  of  Latin  upon  it. 

The  teacher  should  ask  this  questions:  Do  these 
learning  activities  or  experiences  enable  pupils  to  practice 
tlie  behavior  I  am  trying  to  teach  them? 

Are  these  boys  and  girls,  whether  taking  Latin  or  civ- 
ics or  algebra  or  science,  getting  a  maximum  of  practice  of 
behavior  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  implied  in  our  in- 
structional aims?   Stephen  H,  Carey  of  Columbia  TJniverslty 
gives  us  these  problems  of  instruction,  and  these  are  es- 
pecially applicable  to  the  Latin  curriculum: 

1,  In  what  respects  do  teachers  want  students  to  be 
different  after  they  have  been  taught? 

2,  The  teacher  must  do  whatever  can  be  done  to  make 
boys  and  girls  desire  to  change  in  these  respe  cts. 

3,  Situations  or  experiences  must  be  selected  or  de- 
vised that  will  be  most  apt  to  bring  about  the  desired  learn- 
ing. 

4,  There  are  decisions  to  be  made  about  ways  and  means 

4 
for  determining  whether  or  not  this  learning  has  occurred," 

Since  Latin  will  doubtless  be  continued,  in  the  high 
school  curriculum,  then  v/e  must  make  it  a  subject  that  will 
bring  about  desirable  results  rather  than  make  it  a  sub- 
ject that  the  students  translate  sentences  which  they  do  not 
understand  and  talk  about  subjects  of  Roman  culture  that  they 
are  not  applicable  to  their  behavior  or  problems, 

4,   Loc,  cit. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  PLACE  OP  SPANISH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  peace  comes  again,  there 
is  seen  an  ever-growing  interest  in  understanding  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  other  peoples.   One  of  the  best  ways  of  achiev- 
ing this  is  through  foreign  language  instruction  in  the  high 
school  curriculum. 

In  Florida,  especially,  there  is  a  place  for  Spanish 
in  the  high  school  cvirriculum.   The  means  of  communication 
ans  transportation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Central 
and  South  American  coxintrles  have  advanced;  therefore  the  oeople 
of  these  countries  must  respect  and  understand  each  other. 

If  Spanish  is  to  be  to  be  taught  significantly  in  the 
high  school,  it  must  be  essentially  fimctional.   Spanish  is 
the  language  spoken  by  120,000  people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 

Bj   a  kind  of  contagion  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  has  acquired  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  teaching  of  Latin.  Many  teachers 
of  Spanish  have  no  definite  reason  for  taking  it.   Ana  Pig- 
ueron  of  Santiago,  Chile,  said  in  an  article  written  for 
School  and  Society,  "My  opinion  is  that  Spanish  in  many  schools 
is  afflicted  with  the  sterility  of  formalistic,  unreal,  and 
obselete  methods  of  instruction.   The  teachers  cannot  speak 
Spanish  or  haven't  gone  to  visit  a  country  where  Spanish  is 
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spoken,  and  they  know  little  of  Spanish-American  civiliza- 
tion, its  culture  and  geography," 

In  too  many  classrooms  where  Spanish  is  taught,  one 
will  find  it  a  dry,  dull  language,  and  removed  from  the  true 
objective.   The  major  emphasis  is  on  grammar. 

Why  could  not  the  study  of  Spanish  grammar  be  based 
on  expressions  with  a  definite  meaning  related  to  the  total 
experiences  and  immediate  interests  of  the  students?   In 
this  manner,  the  functional  use  of  grammar  is  not  only  im- 
portant for  what  it  is,  but  also  for  what  it  does.  Unless 
the  student  is  able  to  use  the  grammar  he  has  learned  in 
actual  life  situations,  it  is  dead. 

If  the  history  of  the  people  and  their  culture  is  to 
be  tau^t  in  a  foreign  language  class,  then  it  should  be  ac- 
curate.  The  movies  that  are  shown  in  many  of  the  high  schools 
are  misleading,  for  they  misrepresent  the  countries,  V.Tien  a 
student  thinks  of  a  South  American  cotmtry,  he  thinks  of  a 
man  with  a  wide-briiraned  sonApero  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a 
cactus  tree,  instead  of  the  work  that  the  common  man  does 
in  the  field  or  in  the  factory  in  one  of  these  countries. 

In  the  high  schools,  the  early  teaching  of  Spanish 
should  assume  international  implications  in  terms  of  hemis- 
pheric solidarity  and  \inder standing.  To  know  other  people, 
we  must  be  able  to  speak  with  them,  "'e  must  know  their 
thoughts,  aspirations,  and  their  cultural  heritage. 


1,   School  and  Society,  April  2,  1947,  Vol.  66,  No,  T701, 
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At  present  the  accent  falls  primarily  upon  learning 
the  grsmmar  and  translation  from  the  written  page  rather  than 
upon  learning  actually  to  speak  the  language.   A  knowledge  of 
Spanish  grammar  is  not  as  Important  as  knowing  how  to  speak 
Spanish. 

YiHiat  is  needed  for  the  high  school  curriculum  is  the 
development  of  a  down-to-earth,  functional  co'orse  —  one  that 
is  far  more  than  merely  the  study  of  a  series  of  letter-forms 
where  students  are  taught  principally  to  translate  and  answer 
or  compose  business  letters  in  Spanish. 

The  aims  of  the  course  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"1.   To  give  an  informative  background  panorama  of 
Latin  America,  as  a  whole,  in  which  students  find  out  about 
Spanish  &nerica  the  information  they  are  most  likely  to  need, 

2»      To  give,  in  a  practical  and  uncomplicated  ap- 
proach, the  fundamentals  and  a  working  knov/ledge  of  up-to- 
date  Spanish,  with  attention  to  the  distinctions  between 
forms  common  in  Spanish  America  and  in  Spain,  Especial  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  SpsJiish  America  because  of  its  growing 
importance  in  our  trade  relations. 

Each  of  these  two  parts  complements  the  other  so  as 
to  link  business  to  an  acquaintance  vfith  the  foreign  countries 
most  often  involved.   Thus  it  is  a  step  away  from  mere  empha- 
sis on  monetary  values  and  does  not  entirely  sli?^ht  cultural 
aspects," 


2,  ^:S£a?ia»  February,  1948,  Vol.  31,  No.  1,  p.  44,  45 
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The  Spanish  course  should  include  a  broad  survey  of 
the  information  of  Latin  America:   climate,  end  general  pop- 
ulation make-up  v.'ith  their  influences  on  racial  ajid  economic 
history,  and  how  they  have  determined  many  phases  of  their 
development.   The  natural  resources,  with  past  developments 
and  some  prospects  for  the  future  should  be  emphasized.  The 
means  of  transportation  end  coimnunication,  the  manufactiiring 
and  industrial  development  in  general,  competition  and  the 
like  should  be  mentioned. 

It  would  be  well  to  emphasize  the  psychology  of  the 
people  as  reflected  in  their  way  of  life  and  general  busi- 
ness practices,  bringing  in  points  of  comparisons  and  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  United  States, 

In  the  process  of  teaching  these  things,  the  fab- 
ulous horizons,  the  patterns  of  earth,  sky,  and  water,  the 
lifelines  and  skylines  of  Spanish,  and  consequently,  the 
way  of  life  there  have  been  made  an  Innumberable  amount  of 
imprints  made  on  these  students'  minds  and  enriched  their 
lives.   Because  of  all  this,  the  chances  of  success  for  the 
ones  who  are  destined  to  have  sn  active  part  in  foreign  trade 
will  be  greater.   All  of  them  will  be  our  best  ambassadors 
of  good  v;ill  as  they  go  about  their  varied  careers.   For  our 
part,  we  have  in  the  process  done  a  little  more  to  help  des- 
troy some  of  the  barriers  that  have  kept  the  Americas  from 
the  full  development  of  trade  possibilities,  just  as  the  giant 
planes  shuttling  back  and  forth  across  the  hemisphere  have 
destroyed  the  barriers  of  time  and  distance.  Have  we  not. 
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then,  indeed  helped  to  advance  the  cause  so  near  to  our  hearts, 
and  thought,  and  brought  a  step  nearer  a  real  and  lasting  hem- 
isphere TDattern  of  cooperation,  a  pattern  that  might  be  made 
for  the  entire  world? 

The  objective  in  general  is  to  acquire  sufficient  mas- 
tery of  the  idiom  to  permit  pursuit  of  work  in  the  Hispanic 
world,  admittedly  a  strong  stimulus,  at  the  same  time,  toward 
diligent  application. 

There  have  been  varied  trends  in  the  teaching  of  mod- 
em languages.  A  generation  or  two  ago  the  modern  foreign 
languages  were  making  their  rather  timid  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  the  American  high  school  curriculum.   Classicists 
looked  with  a  degree  of  surprise  upon  these  newcomers*   The 
teaching  of  something  other  than  Greek  or  Latin  was  not  con- 
sidered very  necessary  for  the  education  or  cultioral  eleva- 
tion of  young  America.   Great  educators,  impelled  by  progres- 
sive thinking,  helped  the  modem  foreign  languages.   The  mo- 
dern foreign  languages  were  taught  v/ith  a  little  less  resis- 
tance from  Classicists  then  the  curriculum-makers. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  instructor  of  a  foreign  lang- 
uage is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  spoken  and  written 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement  of  international  understanding. 
To  achieve  this  purpose,  to  develop  fluency  in  the  student's 
spoken  Spanish,  the  instructor  should  speak  at  an  average 
speed,  using  breath-groups  instead  of  pronouncing  word  by 
word.   The  student  must  be  taught  to  recognize  entire  sen- 
tences, never  isolated  words.   It  is  very  difficult  for  stu- 
dents to  understand  vrord-groups  when  the  instructor  has  ac- 
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customed  them  to  hearing  Spanish  spoken  distinctly,  with  every 
word  pronounced  individually.   The  student  should  be  taught 
from  the  first  lesson  to  link  v.ords. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  Spanish  is 
the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  language  as 
a  living  medium,  leading  toward  a  better  mutual  understand- 
ing between  peoples,  and  of  cultures  and  ways  of  life  of  the 
United  States  and  Spanish- speaking  co^mtries. 

"By  the  use  of  meaningful  content  materials,  and  by 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  so  that  insights  are  developed  into 
the  way  of  thinking,  and  the  "^ay  of  living  in  the  other  Amer- 
ican nations,  teachers  can  build  mutual  respect  and  tolerant 
\inderstanding.   Since  teachers  in  a  democracy  are  largely  mo- 
tivated by  altruistic  purposes,  teachers  of  Spanish  can  con- 
tribute to  the  building  of  post-war  friendship  on  a  basis  of 
sincerity  and  good  will.   It  is  only  on  a  long  range  program, 
however,  t':at  the  coming  generations  may  be  taught  of  the 
contributions  of  our  life  from  the  other  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
icas, Bj   such  a  program  teachers  of  Spanish  can  overcome  the 
Idea  that  our  Good  Neighbor  Policy  has  been  no  more  than  a  war 
emergency  and  can  secure  greater  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
other  nations." 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  program  such  as  this,  teach- 
ers of  Spanish  in  the  high  schools  have  the  obligation  of  teach- 
ing their  pxirposes  to  their  pupils  that  other  Americans  are 
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seeking  the  attainment  of  ideals  similar  to  ours;  they  are 
obligated  to  help  their  pupils  to  understand  some  of  the  forces 
that  have  controlled  the  development  of  Spanish  American  re- 
publics; they  are  obligated  to  help  their  pupils  to  inter- 
pret and  appreciate  the  cultural,  social,  scientific,  and 
economic  contributions  from  other  nations. 

The  problems  facing  a  functional  Pan  Americanism 
are  more  than  diplomatic  or  political.  Not  only  must  the 
youth  of  the  Americas  be  taught  to  live  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Pan  Americanism,  and  as  an  extension,  v.-ith 
the  principles  of  international  cooperation  on  a  world  -wide 
basis,  but  v;e  must  also  help  the  youth  of  the  Americas  to 
master  one  of  the  most  important  tools  for  international 
understanding;  that  is,  language. 

The  most  popular  single  factor  influencing  people 
to  major  in  Spanish  is  the  desire  to  knov;  more  about  the  cul- 
ture of  the  countries  where  the  language  is  spoken.   The  vo- 
cation which  one  usually  has  in  mind  if  he  intends  to  use 
it,  is  that  of  teaching;  hov;ever,  the  usual  and  in  view  is 
to  speak  Spanish. 

Instead  of  making  conversation,  literatvire  and  gram- 
mar the  three  most  importejit  things  in  our  high  school  Span- 
ish classes,  we  should  strive  for  mastery  of  conversation, 
trejislation  from  English  into  Spanish,  and  original  composition, 

Another  way  to  make  the  language  interesting  is  for 
the  students  to  correspond  with  students  in  Spanish- speaking 
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countries.   This  v/ay,  maxLj  letters  are  received  and  many 
friendships  made  v/hereby  the  students  learn  the  culture  and 
language  first-hand. 

In  high  school  Spanish,  more  emphasis  should  be  held 
on  conversation.   The  students  should  also  be  given  addition- 
al work  in  commercial  subjects  and  letter-writing  if  they 
plan  to  live  in  a  Spanish- speaking  country  and  work. 

Exchange  scholarships  are  also  promoting  international 
understanding. 

We  should  use  the  natives  of  Spanish- speaking  coun- 
tries In  our  high  school  classes  as  much  as  possible.   Some- 
one in  the  community  may  be  from  one  of  these  countries,  and 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  him  speak  to  the  Span- 
ish classes.  He  could  tell  the  class  more  of  the  culture 
because  he  has  lived  in  this  cotmtry,  than  could  the  author 
of  the  Spanish  text,  who  probably  has  only  read  about  it. 
Later,  in  the  advanced  Spanish  class,  one  might  ask  a  Span- 
ish-speaking person  to  speak  to  the  class  in  Spanish. 

Now,  more  than  before,  we  are  becoming  peace-con- 
scious. It  is  the  people  of  the  world  who  make  the  govern- 
ment and  it  is  their  will  that  is  carried  out.   The  diplo- 
matic relationships  between  our  country  and  others  consti- 
tute our  foreign  policy,  and  will  this  foreign  policy  be 
based  on  ignorance,  sus-oicion,  prejudice  and  hate?  Upon 
organized  education  rests  the  very  grave  responsibility  of 
the  development  of  a  cooperative  spirit. 
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In  our  high  schoil  Spanish  classes,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  composition  of  a  foreign  language;  we  must 
teach  our  students  to  read,  to  write,  to  speak,  and  translate 
it;  we  must  train  them  also  to  think  in  a  foreign  language. 
We  must  give  our  students  an  insight  into  the  manners,  hab- 
its and  customs  of  the  people  whose  language  we   are  teaching, 
thus  developing  an  understanding  of  peoples  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  their  way  of  life  and  en  appreciation  of  their 
cult\ire  gained  through  the  medium  of  a  study  of  their  language. 

The  future  trade  and  industrial  hopes  of  this  section 
of  the  United  States  lie  to  the  South  with  its  great  sjid  rel- 
atively undeveloped  market  in  the  Caribbean,   Our  high  schools 
must  aid  in  this  trade  development  by  training  the  future 
business  men  in  the  language,  customs  and  habits  of  their 
clients.  We  should  not  teach  these  young  people  how  we  dif- 
fer from  our  Spanish  speaking  neighbors,  rather,  how  we  are 
alike. 

Instead  of  the  ■Hollywood  version  of  the  Spanish  ,cab- 
allero  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  tall  cactus  strumming  his 
guitar,  we  should  give  the  student  a  true  picture  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking people. 

We  must  teach  our  students  of  Spanish  what  these  people 
are  like.   The  Spanish- speaking  people  with  whom  we  trade  re- 
sent the  attitude  of  our  business  men,  and  this  attitude  is 
extant  because  of  the  ignorance  of  what  they  can  expect. 
In  teaching  Spanish,  not  only  elements  of  the  language,  but 
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also  a  sympathetic  Tinderstanding  of  the  iDeople's  way  of  life 
should  be  stressed.   There  are  great  possibilities  in  the  fu- 
ture trade  and  government  service;  thus  our  students  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 

We  are  now  in  the  post-war  period,  trying  to  read- 
just ourselves  to  a  life  and  world  of  peace.   If  better  re- 
lationships and  better  understandings  could  be  established 
between  the  youth  of  the  v/orld,  such  bloody  conflicts  could 
be  avoided.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that,  if  we  can  pro- 
mote better  \inderstandings  between  the  youth  of  the  world, 
the  first  milestone  in  the  elimination  of  war  will  have  been 
passed. 

Since  we  are  so  near  South  and  Central  America,  it 
is  wiser  to  teach  the  Spanish-American  accent  rather  than 
the  Castilian, 

It  would  be  both  interesting  and  educational  to 
bring  into  the  Spanish  class  ads  from  Spanish  newspapers. 
Much  might  be  gained  from  turning  on  the  radio  to  a  short- 
wave progrstm  to  see  what  Spanish  words  the  class  can  under- 
stand. 

Th.e   Spanish  teacher  must  emphasize  aural  skill  as 
well  as  reading  and  speaking  skill,  because  it  is  imperative 
that  we  understand  the  person  with  whom  v/e  are  talking. 

The  purpose  of  our  good  neighbor  policy  has  been 
stated  thfis:   "To  cement  hemispheric  solidarity  and  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  lasting  influence  of  Spain  in  our  hemis- 


phere  and  an  appreciation  of  its  contribution  to  our  culture. 
Because  of  an  increasing  need  for  an  awareness  of  an 
interdependence  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  of  nations 
of  this  world,  language  teaching  needs  to  be  based  on  a  phil- 
osophy of  language  and  life  which  prepares  people  to  work  to- 
gether effectively,  peacefully,  and  with  appreciation,  toler- 
ance, and  understanding.  All  of  this  leads  to  a  satisfac- 
tory philosophy  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
IS  FRENCH  A  DEAD  LANGUAGE? 

All  language  teachers  insist  on  a  certain  amount 
of  memorization  in  their  classes,   The  results  will  be  bet- 
ter if  a  fable  or  two  of  La  Fontaine  is  chosen  instead  of 
using  model  sentences  and  similar  ■uninteresting  selections 
in  a  French  class.   Herein  lies  the  opportunity  for  the  dram- 
atic gestures  and  the  unrestrained  acting  which  come  natural- 
ly to  the  adolescent  in  high  schools. 

This  type  exercise  will  prove  easier  for  dictation  and 
will  lead  to  self-confidence  and  poise,  eventually  growing 
into  a  skit  for  an  assembly  program.  Of  course,  any  assem- 
bly program  should  begin  with  Scripture  reading,  and  it  might 
be  a  novelty  (if  the  Scriptures  may  be  so  classed)  to  have 
this  read  in  French.  Language  coxirses  need  not  be  all  work 
and  no  play.  We  should  make  things  as  easy  as  possibl:;  v/e 
should  require  reading  ±n  the  language  itself. 

Movies  in  French  and  English  will  be  of  a  great  help 
to  high  school  French  classes. 

Margaret  Smith  Gants  of  Springfield,  New  Jersey  tells 
of  her  French  classes  supporting  a  bombed  school  in  France  for 
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two  years.   In  this  connection,  many  letters  were  received 
and  many  friendships  made.   Her  class  is  even  printing  a  school 
newspaper  in  French,  v/ith  gossip  coliamn  and  alll 

"That  nation  is  most  civilized  which  makes  much  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  spirit.   Our  music,  svt,    end   lang- 
uage are  of  Etireopean  heritage;  our  religious,  philosophical, 
ethical,  and  moral  thought  runs  in  the  same  channel  and  uses 
the  same  concepts  as  European  thought."   Should  it  not,  then 
be  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  education  to  make  our  students 
intelligently  aware,  not  merely  of  their  heritage,  but  also 
of  their  participation  in  all  this?   The  educated  man  of  today 
must  know  whatever  languages  were  used  by  men  who  wrote  works 
of  genius  in  our  V/estern  tradition. 

Do  not  our  artists  and  musicians  speak  an  international 
language?   Our  students  should  have  a  real  love  for  the  Igjig- 
uage  of  these  foreign  cultures,  for  their  wealth  of  litera- 
ture, and  a  real  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people.  We 
need  to  know  more  about  other  nations,  and  above  all,  about 
the  European  democracies,  7'^e  need  to  understand  their  ideals 
and  ideas  so  that  we  may  vi/ork  together  for  world  peace. 

"According  to  some  educators,  P^ench  is  considered  a 
corrective  for  the  American  temperament."*^ 

"The  study  of  foreign  language  is  one  of  the  greatest 
liberalizing  and  civilizing  influences  in  the  high  school  cur- 
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riculum,  and  learning  a  foreign  language  is  a  literal  and  lib- 

4 
eral  education."   The  objectives  of  teaching  French  in  high 

school  should  be  a  reading  ability,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

language  structure,  a  good  understanding  of  the  language  when 

spoken,  a  limited  understanding  and  ability  in  self-expression 

and  a  good  understanding  of  foreigji  life  and  culture  in  Finance. 

The  great  emphasis  in  recent  years  on  conversational 
French  has  led  to  valuable  improvements  in  teaching  methods, 
but  there  is  still  in  many  inst^jices  a  serious  deficiency  in 
the  training  of  teachers  of  French, 

In  too  many  French  classes,  as  well  as  other  foreign 
language  classes,  too  much  importance  is  given  to  the  routine 
translation  of  English  novels  or  stories  into  French.   Such 
procedure  should  have  only  a  small  place  in  such  a  course. 

In  a  high  school  French  course,  the  student  should 
study  the  sentence  as  an  instrvunent  for  the  expression  of  ideas 
or  for  descriptive  amplification. 

The  use  of  the  bulletin  board  is  a  very  effective  way 
to  display  prints  of  French  art,  clippings  from  French  news- 
papers or  from  English  newspapers  about  French, 

A  French  club  should  be  organized.   If  time  is  not 

found  in  class  for  the  students  to  learn  some  of  the  French 

slang  phrases,  they  might  be  learned  in  a  club  of  this  sort. 

Perfect  sentence  structure  is  not  the  sole  aim,  for  the  F^iench- 

speslcing  people  do  not  speak  perfect  French  any  more  than  ^nb 
English-speaking  people  do  speak  perfect  English,  At  these 
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club  meetings,  reports  might  be  given  of  French  science  and 
research, 

French,  like  English,  is  a  living  accent,  spoken  in  an 
immense  variety  of  accents  and  intonations,  depending  largely 
upon  the  region,  and  making  use  of  colloquialisms,  archaisms, 
neologisms,  and  all  sorts  of  other  linguistic  phenomena. 

.  "French  Cajiada  is  one  of  the  greatest  centers  of  French 

5 
culture  in  the  world,"   Since  it  is  near  to  us,  we  might  get 

an  abundance  of  excellent  material  from  this  region. 

The  vitality  of  French  creative  art  along  with  liter- 
ature surviving  the  years  of  war  and  destruction,  is  one  of 
the  lasting  effects  of  this  great  conflict.  Even  though  P?ance 
and  the  United  States  were  far  apart,  and  their  modes  and  ways 
of  thinking  might  appear  different,  fundamentally  there  was  a 
confronting  similarity  between  the  two  peoples. 

Literature  per  se  in  the  high  school  does  not  mean 
merely  literature  in  the  English  language.   Its  study,  there- 
fore, involves  the  problem  of  reading  either  in  translation 
or  in  foreign  languages.   It  will  often  be  necessary  to  use 
translations,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
for  students  to  pursue  at  least  one  foreign  language,  ancient 
or  modern,  xuitil  they  have  read  some  significant  literature 
in  that  language.   Otherwise,  the  language  cannot  achieve  the 
larger  aims  of  literary  study.   Secondary  schools  can  render 
great  service  by  providing  for  relatively  early  study  of  for- 
eign language,  and  for  fair  mastery  of  a  single  foreign  lang- 
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uage  Instead  of  allov/lng  merely  superficial  training  in  more 
than  one  language  other  than  English. 

French  films  can  be  used  to  a  good  advantage  on  any 
level  of  the  teacliing  of  French,  as  any  other  modern  foreign 
language,  have  much  conversation  in  the  classes,  "'e  should 
in  French,  as  any  other  modern  language,  have  an  almost  com- 
pletely oral  approach. 

We  should,  as  teachers  of  foreign  language,  make  the 
language  live.  We  should  teach  that  neither  race  nor  color 
makes  a  difference  between  peoples;  so  far  as  the  heart, 
feelings,  sentiment,  and  mind  are  concerned,  there  is  little 
distinction.   However,  differences  do  occur  in  training, 
background  and  opportunity.   After  studying  French,  the  stu- 
dents should  want  to  learn  more  of  the  French  people  and  their 
culture. 

In  this  age,  most  modern  language  teachers  are  con- 
vinced that  one  learns  to  speak  by  using  conversational  forms 
over  and  over  again  in  a  natural  situation. 

"In  teaching  a  Isjiguage  two  objectives  may  be  consid- 
ered:  the  learner  studies  either  for  a  practical,  r)urely 
utilitarian  purpose,  or  he  attempts  to  reach  a  degree  of  in- 
tellectual  perfection." 

Every  language  has  its  evolution,  correlated  to  the 

evolution  of  its  nation  and  country.   Therefore,  teaching  of 
a  language  ought  to  incliide  instruction  about  the  people  and 

their  country,  and  there  are  many  phrases  in  language  studies 
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when  a  cultural  approach,  is  organic  and  necessary. 

The  foreign  language  teacher  has  to  work,  not  only  on 
the  language,  bu.t  also  on  increasing  his  ovm  knowledge  of  the 
cultural  background  of  the  language. 

Language  and  civilization  are  interrelated;  this  is 
a  fact  which  teacher  and  student  should  always  keep  in  mind. 
The  cultural  approach  undoubtedly  lends  more  life  and  mean- 
ing to  the  study  of  languages. 

One  of  the  prime  aims  in  education  today  is  the  de- 
velopment of  reflective  thinking.   If  the  student,  having 
mastered  the  mechanics  for  a  foreign  language,  for  exeunple, 
can  then  be  encouraged  to  use  this  knowledge  to  create  some- 
thing original,  we  can  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  more 
than  mere  instruction;  v^e  have  gone  one  step  higher  to  ed- 
ucation. 

The  study  of  French  gives  us  a  better  understanding 
of  the  organization  of  English;  it  gives  us  the  source  of  a 
great  many  words  we  use  in  English;  we  can  seldom  vmderstand 
a  piece  of  literature  uiiless  we  read  it  in  the  original,  be- 
cause a  masterpiece  cannot  adequately  be  translated  except 
by  a  genius;  French  opens  to  us  a  vast  storehouse  of  beaut- 
iful and  exquisite  literature;  it  makes  available  to  us  im- 
portant contributions  to  the "history  of  philosophy  and  ed- 
ucational benefits  of  such  writers  as  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu  and  others. 

The  study  of  French  iiitroduces  to  us  a  language  which 
is  different  from  English  in  its  simplicity,  clarity,  and  pre- 
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cision. 

Language  is  important;  it  is  vital  to  our  understand- 
ing of  a  foreign  people,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  the  whole 
story  in  itself. 

We  must  know  something  of  the  physical  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  cotmtry,  its  art,  history,  religion,  and  rac- 
ial qualities  —  in  other  v/ords,  its  culture.   Even  today, 
after  the  second  V/orld  War  pointed  up  our  ignorance,  there 
are  teachers  who  wish  to  emphasize  language  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  elements  which  make  up  life.   They  seem  to  think 
that  language  and  literature  are  something  apart  from  the 
rest  of  living.   Successful  teaching  must  include  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  culture  of  the  people  whose  language  is  being 
studied. 

The  Frenchman,  speaking  generally,  has  never  had  the 
opportu'" ity  for  travel.  He  has  not  had  automobiles  in  which 
to  take  trips,  or  money  to  spend.   He  has,  during  all  of  his 
life,  been  surrounded  by  various  controls,  often  irritating, 
administered  by  those  whom  the  French  call  l_es  f unct iona ir ie s » 
During  the  lives  of  most  contemporary  Frenchmen  there  have 
been  shortages,  hence  the  necessity  for  scrimping.   In  many 
ways  he  has  been  made  aware  of  the  limitations  of  raw  mater- 
ials in  his  covmtry. 

Not  only  are  the  physical  conditions  of  Prance,  for 
example,  different  from  those  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
its  history  and  traditions  are  notably  different.  While  at 
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the  moment  Prance's  political  power  is  at  a  low  ebb,  there 
have  been  epochs  In  French  history  v;hen  Prance  was  the  dom- 
inant fiture  in  Evirope  and  the  v;orld.   The  contemporary 
Frenchman  cannot  forget  that.   He  learned  of  it  in  his  schools 
and  has  heard  it  mentioned  many,  many  ti2r.es  during  the  past 
several  years  when  Prance  was  under  the  brutal  heel  of  the 
German.   Since  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  tradition,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  an  American  to  understand  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Frenchman  as  he  thinks  of  Prance's  glorious  past. 
Y/hen  the  French  speak  of  their  past  glory,  it  often  causes 
a  smile  in  America,   The  teacher  of  French  should  m?.ke  under- 
standable this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Frenchman. 

If  understanding  of  foreign  countites  and  their  cus- 
toms and  manners  is  made  active  and  sympathetic  to  us,  if 
we  know  why  we  have  different  perspectives,  we  should  be  able 
to  evaluate  more  accurately  the  suggestions  and  contributions 
of  whatever  nature  v,'hich  may  come  to  us  from  Europe, 

Experience  has  shown  that  students  are  much  more  in- 
terested in  a  Isjnguage  when  it  serves  as  a  tool  through  which 
they  may  leam  about  a  country  than  when  they  study  the  lang- 
uage merely  for  the  sake  of  Isnguage.   "Many  teachers  have  dis- 
covered that  elementary  linguistics,  as  they  phrase  it,  can 
be  learned  even  more  effectively  -.'.hen  the  sentences  they  give 
the  student  contain  interesting  information  about  the  country 
and  its  neonle." 
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At  long  last  the  idea  is  beginning  to  emerge.   It  is 
true  that  description  of  a  scene  in  Paris  or  a  description  of 
the  people  of  France  and  stories  directly  from  her  history, 
is  a  more  attractive  way  to  teach  grammar  and  vocabulary  than 
the  old  disconnected  sentences  which  had  to  be  translated 
into  French.   V.'e  are  also  learning  that  a  story  of  the  French 
revolution  can  be  understood  only  if  the  background  is  given. 
Hov/ever,  there  still  remains  probably  more  than  50^  of  our 
teachers  v/ho  are  having  their  students  translate  laborioasly 
a  French  novel  or  play,  or  translate  some  of  Hugo(s  work  with- 
out explaining  the  background. 

The  student  who  is  introduced  to  the  culture  of  France 
in  an  effective  manner,  will,  in  later  life,  be  able  to  read 
new  information  about  the  foreign  couritry  with  interest  and 
understanding^  and  he  will  be,  thereby,  better  equipped  to  be 
an  intelligent  citizen  and  will  have  a  better  iinderstanding 
of  the  problems  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Finally,  the  very  best  way  to  learn  about  foreign 

countries,  their  culture  and  their  traditions,  is  through 
the  foreign  language  classroo-. 


CHAPTER  V 
WHY  STUDY  GERMAN  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

Although  it  may  seem  useless  to  have  German  In  the 
high  school  curriculum  before  one  considers  the  matter  thought- 
fully; af ';er  careful  study  of  the  problem,  one  finds  many 
reasons  for  offering  the  subject  in  high  schools. 

Today,  the  reason  most  students  take  German  is  per- 
haps the  attractive  positions  offered  overseas,  military  and 
administrative  positions  in  Germany,   There  are  many  welfare 
and  charitable  positions  in  Germejiy  ejad  in  Europe  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  majiy  united  efforts  to  put  the  world  back 
on  its  feet.   Other  reasons  for  taking  German  in  high  school 
are  preparation  for  advanced  degrees,  preparation  for  medical 
work  or  work  on  natural  sciences,  preparation  fbr  the  minis- 
try, or  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  college  entrance. 
However,  this  interest  in  foreign  language  in  general  is  part 
of  the  general  trend  in  the  ./^.lerican  youth's  thinking, 

A  good  lanj'uage  course,  in  order  to  make  the  language 
live,  should  not  consist  merely  of  stereotyped  exemplifications 
of  simplified  grammatical  rules,  "/e  must  keep  the  language 
natural  and  sound.   The  study  of  German  in  high  school  should 
be  hum:inized. 

The  German  teacher  should  make  use  of  good  records, 
not  to  supplant  the  textbook  or  the  teacher,  but  to  sumDlement 
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them, 

"Wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  '^jnd  from  that  premise 
rxins  straight  that  we  can  have  peace  by  teaching  it  in  the 
schools."    Now  that  the  American  Military  Government  is 
in  Germany,  many  people  from  this  country  will  be  going  there. 

The  plan  of  the  American  Military  Government  is: 
"1,  to  keep  order  in  Germany,  2.  to  put  Germany  sufficiently 
on  her  feet  so  that  she  can  carry  on  without  subsidy  from  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  3.  to  carry  Germany  from  a  coxintry 
that  has  been  a  menace  to  the  T-orld  into  one  that  can  be  lived 
with  in  safety. "2  So  far  as  education  goes,  fulfilment  of 
the  first  aim  merely  means  keeping  the  children  off  the 
streets  and  occupied.   The  second  and  third  are  the  important 
ones.   V.Tiat  part  can  re-education  actually  expect  to  play 
in  the  attainment  of  these  objectives? 

It  may  be  that  in  time  it  vill  prove  profitable  to 
tie  American  efforts  close  to  the  German  universities  and 
the  higher  technical  colleges,  but  at  the  moment  the  value  of 
such  action  appears  to  be  doubtful.   Too  often  the  sense  of  this 
social  appears  to  be  doubtful.   Too  often  our  sense  of  respon- 
sibility is  boxmded  by  the  ambition  to  develop  erudite  learn- 
ing and  pure  research,  with  little  or  no  concern  for  the  needs 
of  the  people .   However,  for  many  years  to  come.  It  would 
seem  wiser  to  center  attention  on  agricultural  and  industrial 
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education  in  the  schools,  on  adult  education  and  extension 
work,  and  on  every  means  of  applying  the  advanced  techniques 
already  known. 

The  students  we  are  teaching  in  high  school  now  are 
some  of  the  very  ones  who  will  be  in  C7ermsjiy  re-educating  the 
German  people.   Can  it  be  doubtful  that  it  is  of  immeasur- 
able value  to  have  German  as  a  part  of  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum? 

Fe  Americans  are  trying  to  build  in  Germany  a  new 
social  order,  V\fe  must  begin  with  the  fact  that  the  ©ermans 
lack  fundamental  ideas  and  political  science.   They  have  no 
glimmering  of  the  idea  of  government  of  checks  and  balances, 
with  certain  delaying  processes;  whereas  the  objective  of 
the  framers  of  our  government  was  a  system  that  v/ould  be 
possible  under  a  good  man,  but  not  easy  for  a  bad  man  to  run 
away  with. 

The  students  whom  we  teach  to  v/ork  on  this  re-educa- 
tion program  in  Germany  must  know  how  to  spe  k  the  language 
of  the  people  there.  How  else  will  this  vast  program  be  a 
success? 

The  Gennan  people  must  acqu.ire  a  habit  of  self-govern- 
ment before  they  can  safely  be  set  free,  and  it  is  we  Amer- 
icans who  will  have  to  do  the  job  in  this  great  progrron  of  re- 
education. 

We  must  eliminate  hatred,  promote  londer standing  between 
nations,  teach  good  will,  develop  world  citizenship,  inter- 
change, students;  but  before  we  can  do  that,  we  must  teach  the 
Germans  other  things,  and  at  the  present,  however,  the  two  major 
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objectives  of  ed-Jicatlon  are  to  teach  the  Germans  to  use  bet- 
ter methods  in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm,  and  to  train  them 
to  accept  individual  responsibility.   Individual  responsibility 
can  be  fostered  by  the  development  of  local  government  and 
initiative. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  to  control  and  operate 
their  schools.   The  establishment  of  local  Initiative  and 
responsibility  is  more  important  than  anything  else.   If 
local  self-government  is  practiced  on  the  schools,  it  \i±ll 
normally  be  taught  in  the  schools.   This  is  the  way  to  pro- 
duce a  generation  which  -will  know  that  it  cannot  hand  over 
its  moral  and  political  responsibilities  to  a  Fuehrer. 

"Every  student  must  have  the  opoortunity  to  practice 
respecting  the  rights  of  others,  to  practice  living  as  a 
free  individual  in  a  society  surf iciently  complex  to  restrict 
his  freedom,  to  practice  making  decisions  that  may  bring  either 
penalties  or  rewards;  in  short  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
live  as  a  responsible  citizen  in  a  democratic  society."   This 
is  v/hat  we  must  teach  the  German  people.   Only  by  such  exper- 
ience can  one  learn  the  basic  principles  of  human  relationships. 

"In  the  native  environment  the  learner  lives  v;hat  he 

hears,  reads  or  speaks  in  a  foreign  language." 

^e  are  trying  to  teach  the  language,  not  to  impart 
new  ^owledge  of  facts.  We  must  use  subject  matter  familiar 

to  the  student  as  long  as  such  fgjmiliarity  aids  the  learning  of 
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the  language.  Unfamiliar  subject  matter  may  be  used  in  in- 
creasing amoTints  as  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  language 
grows,  v/ithout  interfering  with  the  learning  process  and  even 
aiding  it.   It  is  poor  pedagogy  for  an  elementary  German  read- 
er to  start  out  by  talking  about  German  cities,  rivers,  schools 
and  customs.   Familiar  subject  matter  means  all  the  things 
about  life  and  the  Y;orld  that  everybody  knows  —  our  daily 
life,  work  and  play,  the  myriad  activities  of  man,  animal, 
and  plsji;  of  the  city,  and  the  state,  the  nation,  the  world, 
the  universe,  TOiat  a  vast  treasury  to  draw  upon  at  willl 
Here  are  countless  units  of  knowledge,  physical,  mental  and 
psychic  experience,  that  are  an  integral  part  of  the  student's 
being.   The  mental  and  psychic  associations  are  all  ready- 
made  for  us  and  well  made  --  so  well  made  that  nothing  can 
tear  them  asunder.  Tie   slmpljr  substitute  foreign  for  English 
symbols  in  these  units  or  patterns  and  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  student's  life-long  mental  growth. 

It  goes  without  saying  the  student's  active  partici- 
pation is  an  essential  part  of  this  approach. 

The  factor  which  most  greatly  affects  the  number  of 
language  positions  available  is,  of  cov-rse,  the  condition  of 
our  foreign  trade.   As  we  all  know,  the  dollar  shortage  is  at 
present  causing  a  great  curtailment  in  buying  from  us.  How- 
ever, if  we  have  learned  anything  from  past  mistakes  in  try- 
ing to  sell  without  buying;  if  the  existence  and  the  efforts 
of  the  World  Trade  Organization  and  other  international  agen- 
cies are  to  mean  a  great  deal;  if  the  increasing  demand  for 
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heavy  machinery,  bathtubs,  sewing  machines,  soda  fountain 
fixtures,  automobiles  sjnd  the  like,  of  which  any  traveler 
must  be  aware;  if  these  resiilt  in  the  increased  trade  and 
commiini cation  that  v;ill  be  Inevitable  in  even  a  moderately 
healthy  world;  there  will  be,  in  coming  years,  a  tremendous 
growth  in  international  dealings  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  found  that  more  students  are  studying  C-erman 
than  ever  before,  Yoiong  Americans  are  becoming  matxore  enough 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  what  is  transitory  and  what 
is  lasting.   They  sense  the  values  embedded  in  the  great  lit- 
erature of  the  German  nation;  the  abiding  worth  and  useful- 
ness of  technical  German  literature  in  such  fields  as  chem- 
istry, medicine,  physics,  aerodynamics,  and  the  like;  the 
fine  qualities  which  they  feel  they  have  discovered  in  many 
individual  Germans  whom  they  met  or  have  heard  of  over  there; 
8Jid  the  possibility  that  Americans  may  long  Ijemain  vitally 
involved  in  Central  Europe,  which,  come  what  may,  v.'ill  al- 
ways be  the  hub  of  that  tremendously  important,  though  un- 
happy, continent.   They  feel,  too,  more  or  less  instinctively, 
there  the^e  will  be  more  work  for  Americans  to  do,  requiring 
some  knowledge  of  German.   This  work,  they  believe,  is  an  es- 
sential thing,  and  as  essential  as  any  which  Americans  v/ill  be 
able  to  undertake  anywhere  for  many  years  to  come,  more  impor- 
tant, ev-n,    than  ths  vx>rk  which  General  MacArthur  and  his  men 
performed  and  are  perfonning  in  the  Par  East. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMl^ARy  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  problem  of  this  study  as  stated  in  the  first  chap- 
ter is  to  determine  the  need  for  teaching  certain  foreign 
languages  in  high  schools. 

After  extensive  and  intensive  reading  and  study  of 
the  literature  available  concerning  foreign  languages  and 
their  place  in  the  high  school,  it  was  found  that  authorities 
in  this  field  agree  on  the  necessity  for  such  courses  in  the 
high  school  curriculum. 

Foreign  language  study  enables  us  to  be  less  provin- 
cial.  It  gives  us  a  yardstick  by  which  we  can  measure  more 
accurately  our  own  language,  our  culture  and  our  way  of  living. 

It  is  clear  that  if  a  foreign  language  is  properly 
taught,  the  students  of  that  language  receive  a  well-balanced 
picture  of  the  people  who  speak  and  write  it. 

An  international  educational  quarterly  published  under 
the  direction  of  Priedrich  Schneider  has  completed  its  first 
year  of  publication.   In  1947,  Dr.  Schneider  began  once  more 
to  publish  the  unique  Journal  which  contains  articles,  revievfs, 
reports,  snd  abstracts  in  German,  French,  and  English,   The 
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content  stresses  youth  problems  and  religious  education. 

Circumstances  have  forced  the  United  States  into 
a  position  of  world  responsibility.  Whether  we  are  suffic- 
iently inTorined  to  accept  responsibility  wisely  isa  question. 
The  most  pressing  problem  seems  to  be  Europe,   Something  must 
be  done  to  help  her.   If  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
of  modern  languages  in  the  United  States  had  been  given  an  in- 
sight into  European  thinking  and  conditions,  we  would  be  bet- 
ter prepared  nationally  to  understand  post-war  Europe,   A-pt- 
icles,  books,  ejid  lectures  designed  to  give  the  public  a  pic- 
ture of  Europe  today,  cannot  replace  what  the  foreign  lang- 
uage classrooms  should  have  done  by  teaching  a  difficult  and 
often  dangerous  one  to  improvise  public  opinion.   In  an  emer- 
gency I  suppose  we  must,  but  it  is  far  better  to  anticipate 
problems  in  foreign  affairs  and  prepare  our  students  so  that 
they  may  deal  intelligently  with  them.   It  is  not  enough  that 
we  have  a  few  experts.  Ultimately,  in  a  democracy,  the  people 
should  determine  oxir  foreign  policy.   Even  a  brief  experiences 
studying  a  foreign  language  makes  it  easier  to  understand  that 
foreigners  have  different  points  of  view  from  ours  and  that 
therefore  foreign  relations  are  not  simple.   The  student  is 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  other  coiontries 
do  not  always  exnress  their  ideas  exactly  as  v^e  do.   They  are 
often  different,  ?:e  must  not  emphasize  minor  differences,  but 
we  should  point  out  the  major  ones. 

Education  today  is  undergoing  definite  changes.   If 
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international  vmder standing  is  to  be  a  reality,  foreign  lang- 
uage must  undergo  changes  also.   Each  foreign  language  teacher 
must  come  to  the  realization  that  she  must  not  only  teach  the 
language,  tut  also  the  culture  end   the  way  of  life  of  each 
country. 
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